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This 18 the first issue of a journal which, it is hoped, will 
help provide a useful link between party members; furnish inform- 
ation and ideas that will assist in a clearer understanding of the 
party's case; and generally provide material that will interest 
and stimulate the reader. 

The last Inter-Party Journal, although it published much that 
was usetul and worthwhile, unfortunately degenerated into an organ 
that was largely concerned with anti-party polemics and recrimin-= 
ation. In the later issues of the journal this trend was stopped 
but the damage had been done,and Porum foundered for lack of worth 
while material. 

However, the party generally nas always expressed itself in 
favour of the idea of an inter-party journal, and it is the aim of 
the editors to provide a journal which will meet the party's needs 
and wishes, There is a snaz, though. If we are to carry out this 
task, we Will need the support of the membership, as without such 
Support, the journal will once again collapse. 

The kind of support that we heve in wind is firstly, members 
buying the journal, and secondly (although not in importance) 
contributions of a high standard that will make Forum readable 
and worth-racding. vé hope that such support will be forthcoming 
and that members and branches will assist in providing material 
and increasin the circulation. 

rinally a word to writers. If you have a typewriter, please 
type your contributions on foolscap (one side of the paper only), 
leaving a good marrin on both sides, This will help to make the 
Job of the committee much easier, and the task of producing 4 
duplicated journal much less formidable. 

we have done our best. to make the paper attractive and read- 
able, in spite of the drawback of duplication. It is hoped that 
atv Some time in the future, if support for this venture is forth-= 
coming, We May revert to commercial printing. However ,Conference 
has expressed the view (in cur opinion quite justified) that Porum 
Stiould be self-supporting. Hence the present format. 











THE OPINIONS EXPRESSED IN FORUM ARE THOSE OF THE CONTRIBUTORS AND ARE KOT TO BE TAKEN AS 
REPRESENTING THE POLICY OF THE SOCIALIST PARTY DF GREAT BRITAIN 
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Lecture Notes by F. Evans. 


Note on the Vorld Map two things :- 


i, That the bulk of land is in the northern sperma ut : 
and that in the Southern hemisphere only the tapering ips of 
the continents extend into the temperate zone. 


2~ ihat of the inland seas, only the Mediterranean is 
central (midterran) and warm; the Baltic and the Great Lakes 
of America are way out and cool. 


0, 
liankind was born, somé 10,000 years before Christ, in 
somé subtropical area of the Afro-Durasion lendmags, where 
sub-tropical abundance permitted survival without need to 
store or cultivate. During 90,000 ee men slowly spread 
over the whole carth, and by about 10,000 B.C. most surviving 
peoples had acquired the New Stone Age techniques (polished 
arrowheads snd Scrapers, bored hammerheads, slings, needle - 
Cer Balecy ne pottery, painting. ) CIVILISATION arose 
-1 below) : 


1. In the northern hemisphere (because the southern tips 
of continents were geographically isolated dead ends, and 
therefor social dee ends) 


2. On the warm side of the temperate gone, where warmth 
was still enough for reasonable abundance, but seasonal cycle 
compelled first storage (e.g. grain) then production of crops 
dysotde eget of surplus over immediate needs, thus 
promoting: - 


(a) Social division of labour - worker covld support 
Priest, Soldier and administrative class. 


(b) Irrigation of land, building of cranaries - developed 


SnELNSERLDE architecture, mensuration and uathe- 
matics, 


(c) Exchange of products between commmities - 
social Gross-pollination 


5. Within main river-catchment areas: 


Leypt - Nile which provided:- 
Ba ylon - Euphrates/Tigris ) 1. Fertility. 
India ~ Ganges/Indus 2, Geographical 
China - Hwang-ho/Yangtse oumdary. 


(i.e. political wmity) 


4. Where protected (against sudden attack) by mowtain, 
Sea and desert:- 


Eeypt - Abyssinian mts., Med., sea and eastern 
harshes. 
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lis =iBiisyc=, indian and Pacific oceans. 


China - Tibetan massif, Gobbi desert, Pacific 
ocean, 


Civilisation was best promoted where protection fell 
short of isolation. Precocious Mediterranean (where plenty 
of shelter but aiso plenty of gatcvays at Suez, Dardanelles, 
Adriatic and Rhone-Rhine contrasts with:- 


(1) Mexico and Peru (terminal isolation: "civilised" 
| savages). 
(2) American Lakes and Baltic Sea (do.do. ). 


(3) China and India (relative isolation : ossification 
oka. sete mould of bureaucracy or religious 
caste). | 


The liediterranean was the forcing house of civilisation 
hot simply because it was at once compact and topotraphica- > 
Jly varied, and had tho vides 8 of eather and natural (Q). 
products containing much energy in small bulk (especiall 
Oil and grain), but above all fecanse at was the heart o 
the world's largest landmass, towards which all passes, 
rivers, and seaijays led. It was a concert of cultures. 


Babylon, Heypt, Crete, Greece, Rome, cross-fertilised each 
other = rather, they produced each other ; tuclir successive 
rise marking the crest of the yave of civilisation movine 
hortivvest from the Red sea to the Baltic. 


The character of each of the Nediterranean civilisations 
#WaS congltionead by its special geographical features:- 


Egypt: 1. Matured earliest, because it was most | 
supremely snelte compact, and sited between two SEBS. oo rebric toby 
(Nediterranean and Red), — ap 


eo Delta irrigation developed engineering — 
(pulley, lever, screw) building (of granaries, €.2.) ; l{? 


developed architecture (Pyramids) ; astr 
predicjia-), developed mathematics. 

J. Unnavigable cataract at Aswan hid secret of 
annual flooding, Abyssinian winter rainfall into upper Nile - 
hence the priest class (astronomers) dominatad. 





Babylon: 1. More open to attack (ess. northern nomads) 
hence aataier (War lords) tended to dominate priest, 


és Less geographically compact, so less lf ? 
political unity. hae _— 





_ 


3. Pron 1 & 2-came the internecine war and 
continual oscillation-between political hegemony and war-lord 
independencies. 


J 6 (Cnossos): Island between Ecypt and Greece, hence 
the first)sea goin trading—bourgeois-niddlensan's civilisation 


sither despotic nor mystic). (Rise signifies that th®\ A+ doefh~ 
cOm@iercial centre of gravity was shifting to the northy7* ,~...? 








StEPPINS Stones mace LhHeEM TMIrstyiisners-tnen wagers via — 
Crete). The Rise of Greece signifies-spreading of civilisa=-— | 
tion to the whole of the eastern Mediterrancen, and Greece s 
was now the centre of commercial 2Yravity betveenterth—— . 
Africa and the European plains. ts Fleet mastered the 

whole of the eastern Med., (snd even colonised Marseilles,— ,i/.-f < 
entry to Rhone/xhine gap to Baltic). Greece converted bar-/ ..—¢ 
barisn|(commmism to trading democracy (equality of commodi-/ ae. <<: 


ties), bat onlyon a small scale, independent city states VW ~_-+=<~ 


(Sparta, Athens), because mountains divided. 


Rome: Dominance based on naval supremacy - “eleaned up" 
whole Mied., tra@ing crea - the first colonial empirs. Hence 
the need for: communications, (Roads, Viaducts, pipes); to 
reinforce (or replace) local Tax-Collector Governors. Juris- 

rudence - codification of many systems of law and custom. 

hristisnity - e hotchpotch of oll religions so most easily 
adaptable to varying local needs. The rise of Rome signi- 
fied the extension of trade/civilisation throughout the whole 
liediterranean. 


The gradual spreading of civilisation to the whole of 
the Mediterranean snd beyond, was marked by the successive 
domination of Egypt and Babylon, of Crete Greece and Rome 
but the growing point of this process, wiseen and irresisi- 
able, were the products of production, which flow as inevit- 
ably as heat or water from sreas of higher concentration to 
those of lower. For it is in the economically less developed 
ereas thet new markets can be developed to take the trading 
surpluses left over from the more saturated markets. New 
areas are brought into the cultural orbit of old empires, and 
into their cultural likeness insofar as their lifé is now 
shaped by the same artifacts. But (except where a people are 
destroyed by the violence or incompatibility of the intrusion) 
exchange of cultures tends to be mutual; there is a varying 
depree of organic fusion, sometimes so exquisitely complement- 
ary that they produce a new dramatic gualititive change. 

Each of tho Mediterronean civilisations was notably of this 
cheracter. In each case es with the barbarian hordes who 
"Pounded" Sparta, or the Latin Warriors who “built” Rome - 
there wes a matual cide eee of artifacts, physical or social, 
whose populations were fertile. (One simple instance of this 
was the introduction of iron into Greece, and the at gS 
of its uses from the barbarilan nomads who had discovered them 
in their wanderings over the northern plains of Hurope; for 
st was a cruciel Element in finsl domination of Greece in the 
Aecean - it was the puakere of Greek iron which defeated the 
sheer guantity of Persian bronzo). 


On a larger scale the marriage between the Roman Empire 
and Eurasion tribal communism (with the Baltic merchants as 
best man) produced Feudalisn. 


The decline of Rome is traditionally ascribed : (a) 
intercine struggles between its Zastern and Western Empires, 
and (b) to attack from without by Eurasion barbarians; but 
this description of events does not go below the surface to 
their growing, the more equal dispersion of productive power 
within the Empire (i.c. the growing wealth and power of local 
Governors), and the economic development of the Burasiean — 
plains (i.e. the growing wealth and power of tribal leaders). 
The ever increasing mass of trade, exchange and money, gave 


oe 


ee a aS eS — 


4 5iaveé economy could increase production only by arithme- 
tical incresse in the number of slaves ; it could not keep 
pace with the geometrical increase in markets except by a 
qualitive cnanee in productivity, that is, by giving the 
Slaves stake and status. Tribal communism could Garry out 
its pillaging of Roman wealth (for which its appetite had 
been whetted by Roman traders) only by militarisine the 
community, and the elective tribal leadership soon hardened 
into hereditary over-lordship, the communist version of 
Roman patrias. 


Fusion of chattel slavery and communism produced feud- 
élism, a balanced hierarchy of reciprocal richts and duties 
of great stability, and productively superior to slavery (a 
sort of social cannibalism) and to the nomad pastoralisin-cun- 
plunder (for it provided, within the battlements of baronial 

protection’ a settled ond therefor intensive agricul ture, 
with rotation of crops and winter foddering of herds). 


The so colled ‘dark ages' were the evolution of 
communities more massive than hitherto - nation states 
compared with city states, world empires compared with the 
tiny Roman world - more massive territorially and in 
Gensity of social artifact, and their groving point was the 
gualitively higher productivity of feudalism to convert the 

eeans from a barricr into a highway, and shift the commerc- 
ial high strect from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic, 
spain, Portugal, France, Holland, and finally Britain in 
tarn "cleaned up" the oceans, Britain being the final victor 
Cecause she stood athwart the gateway to the Baltic and 
(ebove all) was insulated from the Channel from attack. 
Senmind these ramparts of water British agriculture and 
commerce could develop without the interruption of trampling 
armies; London and Bristol were the safest havens for 
Berchants end their capital; Britain was continually bein 
infused with rebellious, progressive fugitives from abroa 
(Buguenots, Jews, the oppressed of all nations). 


Thus from Britain came the Mother of Parliaments, the 
secret ballot, universal franchise, rule of law, trial by 
gry presumption of innocence, freedom of association, 

eedom of speech, habeus corpus and Hyde Park. There came 
also out of precocious industrialisation and its monstrous 
regiment of products hungrily SRE, exchange, the first 
world empire, the rule Britannia, the white man's 
borden. 







In some respects America is Britain writ large - 
imsaleted by the great oceans, receptor of virile imnigrants, 
she Mother of Plutocracies, the Big Brother of Pedlars, the 
Son of « Bomb. But as Bleriot and Wright once hopped the 
Selish channel, so noy the I.C.B.M. hopscotches the oceans. 

fom city states to Nation states to United States of America, 
ef Burope, or Russia, China, India, and Africa, all in one 
menth of the time man spent chipping flints and rubbing 
Sticxs. This progressive enlargement of the area of comi- 
Eaity has becn made possible only by the development of the 
B&ees of social cohesion - transport and comwnications, 
Pecio and Gallup, punched card and electronic devices for the 
2mstanteneous collection and transmission of data from and to 
iergzs passes of people. This greater sensitivity of the 
SOtici nervous system is perceived by the Old men who look 
Beck in anger (Friestley and Bostearrk} as asteamr lling.s A 
Se 


that most of those purposes vere snooodish, they are a wun 
red years from seeing that the breaking down of social differ- 
entigls is a pre-requisite to the re-directing of militance 

to a new wniversal culture - sociclism. They do not see’ the 
shadow of socialism in the fact that the capitalist power 
which 40 years ago was the most backward in the world has 
bezun the navigation of the inland seas of outer space. So 

the little dog laushs (to see such fun) its fanged floshless 
grin an epitaph to the violence of man's past, and to his | 
obtuse backward-looking fixation of violence. But the climax 
is upon us, for now it is no longer a question of socialism 

or poverty, but of socialism or nothing. 





The announced article by Comrade Coster, being the first 
of a series on "Philosophy and Society” has hed to be held over, 
Tt is hoped to publisk this in e later'!issue. 

The erticle by Comrade Ivimey on ginclair Lewis has slso 
been held over, due to pressure of space, and will appesr in 
the next issue, 

The contents of the next issue will be as follows (so far 
as possible) :- 


The Party and Rent Control. - by J. Trotman, 
Value - continued. - by E. Wilmott. 
Philosophy and Society - I. - by RR, Coster. 
Weelth end Commodities. - by Jd. D'Arcy. 


Writers and Society — Sinclsir Lewis. - by A. W. Ivimey. 





Please forward ell contributions, correspondence and orders 
to I.P.J. Committee, 5.P.G.8., 52, Clapham High Street, S.W.4., 
and make all remittances psyable to E. eke. 


ORDER WORM 


Please supply copy{ies) of "Forum" issue No.1. 
Please supply copy(ies) of each subsequent issue 


when published, 
I enclose remittance for 


DARD s 6. sao b aib re a a6 bk kBOR Sc aR Or mee ea 
FUE URSIEE sea 8 ose thi sole alice) inseam im ote whol eck weal Site tote arate 
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(Price 4/- for six issues; 7/6 for twelve issues; 8d for 
Single copies, el] ocost free) 
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VALUE by E. Wilmott. 


Like Dame Quickly one does not quite know where to have 
value. Because the concept of value is not easy to under- 
stand one night bezin by discussing what value is not before 
soing on to explain what it is. 


USB VALUS AD EXCHANGR VALUE 


Tho commodity is the unit of wealth in capitalist soc} 
iety. The analysis cf a comnodity is then an analysis of the 
form wealth takes in such a society. “A commodity", wrote 
Larx, “has a two-fold aspect - use value and exchange value". 
All socicties of course have produced use values which is aly 
another way ol saying that the purpose of production is con- 
rr eg snd cepitalist society cannot of course be an excep- 

ion. 


Use values ere then the prior impulse for ren to pro - 


cguce aid as such are an important adjunct to economics. That 
is why when economists say that Marx excluded use value ent- 
irely from economics they do not know what they are talking 
about. 


Marx then did not say that use value could be left out 
of economics. What he did say was that it must be left out 
i? we are to understand the nature of value. Let us follow 
Marx's ovn reasoning on the matter. Now use velue is a rela- 
tion - but it is a personal relation. A relation between 
the consuacr and the object consumed whether it be buying a 
house or ceting an ice cream But the study of cconeoic cet- 
ogories of which value is onc, is not a personel affair but a 
social ong, deononics being s social study it must involve 
Socicty and society is soucthing nore than « numbor of indiv- 
isgucls, - itis a nusber of individuals who forn dvfinité and 
Stable relations, i.e. social relations. There sre all sorts 
of relations but the one with which economics is concerned is 
she social roleations of production. 


That is why Llarx saw that the understanding of econon- 
© categories nust be sought not in personal but in social 
ciations end for that reason he deliberately excluded util- 
sy fron his investigation into the nature of value. 


SOCIAL RELATTONS OF PRODUCTION 


By sociel relations of production we nem the way ind- 
Z¥iscusls stand to each other in the distribution of the soc- 
geal oroduct — ilaster and slave - Overlord ond serf - gaployer 
ama yore worker. Since the advent of priveto property rela- 
sieges there has always beon a class division between those 
yao pr wuce over snd above their necessary upkeep and those 
wo appropriate the surplus wealth. To each of this set of 
Social reictions there has corresponded « particular mode of 


= 


Production. : 
Te 


Wo must be carcful hovever not to confuse social rela 
tions of producticn with the division of labour. hile there 
is a necessary end inportant connection betveen then, they are 
not identical... Thus the essential feature of capitalisn is 
not to be found in its Givision of labour but in « miversal 
systen of commodity production where labour - pover itself is 
a conodity, The systen itself was the outcono of a Sor: 
historic process in thich the péasant, craftsman end petty 
independent preduscr vere divorced fron their tools of produc- 
tion — an essential condition for the enercence of Gapitalisna 


There fas always beech sone kind of division of labour 
in humen sociaty brt it has ned slways been tied to. commodity 
production. There have sa0n sovuiel orgcnisatisns with divi- 
sis of leobour which never produced a connodity. There can 
then be division of labour vithsut commodity production al- 
though division of labour nust itself be presupposed in come 
odity production. "Division of labour" - wrote Herx - “is a 
necctssary condition for the production of comisditics but it 
docs not follov that the productisn of commudities is 2 neéc- 
essary condition ror the division of labour". 


There will be division of labour in socialist society, 
corresponding t. sone extent to the preductive srganisation 
of present society out there will be no commodity production- 
and hence - no veluo apart fron use value. Nor will the sxsc- 
Lal productive rointicons of suciclisn ston from tho division 
of labour but frum the fact thet production vill be eoncisus~ 
ly dirccted tuyvards certain cnds - production for usé. 


Again the division of labsur in cepitelisn cannot be 
cxplaincd in torns of some principle of its own self-dovelop- 
ment — the error Hvens nade - but only in the set of social 
property rolaticns where the self-expansion of capital and 
the appropristion of surolus value cvor increases the techni- 
eo-ledour division for those ends. It is not the division of 
labsur which revolutivnises capitalisn but the conpulsions 
and needs of n mode of production which revolutisnises the 
division of labour, in short the basic understanding of cap- 
itelisn nust be sencht nut in its division of labour but in 
its division of clesses, 


THE SOCIAL CHARACTER OF PRODUCTION 


The division of labour docs of curse bring absut the 
cl-3percatisn and inter-dependtnce of nan's productive efforts, 
Aden Snith and eccononists today see this as the besis of ‘pro- 
gress’ and the explonaticn of the secicl character of praduc- 
tion. They fail or refuse to see that the sucial character 
Sf capitalist productisn has its rusts and mainspring in its 
social relatisns. What vives capitalisn its universal chsrac- 
ter is n3t its divisivn of labour but its universal connodity 
production where tei pruduce use values not fur thenselves 
bui for others. Whore they are cunpelled to work for others 
anc where the worth of their labour is reguleted sud determin 
ed by 2 subial process. independant of their individucl whins 
end Wishes and 48 a Coiiseguence via the market they can only 
be wise after the advent. 


S. 


The specific social character of the capitalist mode 
of production brings about then the necessary division of 


labour to cive adequate expression for it. 


The social character of capitalist production impress- 
6S on each product a social stamp, not because they are art- 
icles of utility but because it is an article of wealth to be 
exchange for other articles of wealth - they are comnodities, 
in which each hes 4& value in exchance for another value or 
other values, 


When wo speak of exchange of commodities we always 
refer to two or more commodities. Each commodity itself has 
however as we have seen a social stamp and each commodity is 
therefore an embodiment of value and so possesses value which 
the exchance does not create but only realises. What the act 
or exchange doés is to reveal how much value there is in a 
comaodity compared with another or to put it more precisely 
it shows the cuantitalitive ratio between commodities - how 
much of this for that. Just as things have weisht before we 
put them on the scale, it is only by doing so that we find ot 
how much weight. 


EXCHANGE SOCIATY AND EXCHANGE VALUE 


ae: 


When economists talk about exchenge society what is 
meant is that exchance has bscome a means of regularisins 
the purpose of production which is the production of comnod- 
itios. It is only in e social organisation where comnodit- 
ies are produced that an article of wealtao comes to posscss 
not only a use value but a velue exchangeable for snother 
value - or values. fa léss developed or simple commodity 
dee a it was a relation between commodity owners, 1. G. 

he guilds, crartsmen, small producers who owned the tools 
of production and so owned the product. To put another way 
it was s relation beticen the producers themselves, 


In modern capitalism it is a relation between the 
owners of the commona ty labour power and those who by virtue 
of productive ownership are adle to appropriate the comnodi- 
biES produced by the activity of labour power. A social 
relction summed up by Marx as a relation between wage labour 
end capital. 


Now as it already hes been stated commodity produc- 
tion presupvoses exchenge sid what is termed exchange value 
appears at first sisht to be a guantitative relation bet- 
ween things, i.¢ betyeen the comuodities themselves and so 
it Scems no more to do with social relations than use value. 
Merz's treatment of this hovover cives us the key to his 
concept of value. This guentitative ratio between things 
is merely the phenom nal or exterior form of a relation bet- 
ween men end what those relations are has already betn sun- 
Marised. 


_ We may however state it in 9 slightly different way by 
Saying that the production of things, i.e. commodities, are 


Te 


themselves the products of men ho stand to each other in a 
certain way for the realisation of certain productive ends. 

In simple comnodity production it was a relation between the 
producers themselves, taking their share cf the social product 
via the moans of cxcnenge. In modern capitalism, commodity 
production fulfills the purpose of oyners of capital appropr- 
lating pore of the sum of values created by workers, i.6 m- 
paid Tabour in the form of surplus value. 


So we con say that the production of value and its 
corollary, surplus value is the expression of the purpose of 
production wider given historical conditions where this purp~ 
ose is given effect by certain men, the owners of capital. 
And this means that other men stand in a certain relation to 
them as non-owners. So the production of commodities as en- 
bodinents of velue is in reality a relation between men. And 
because value cun only be realised through exchance, that is 
between one commodity and another, it manifests itself as a 
relation between things - commodities, 


Value then is a characteristic, property, or guality 
of a given form of production - pommodt by production. As such 
each commodity must have this quality. Now utility is a qual- 
ity given by conerete specific labour on nature given material 
But it is c quality inherent in the physical or tangible make 
up of the commodity or service, itself, Veiue on the other 
hand is 2 sociel quality the embodiment of social production 
and inherent in a siven set of socisl productive relations 

and when we talk of value being a quality of a given historic 
fom of production it is the same as saying value is 4 rel- 
ation between men. 


In conclusion although we have referred to exchange 
value wo were wrong. AS Marx says a commodity is a use value 
and a value. As a utility it is the general form of wealth 
production in all socisl life. On the other hand value 
itself is the outcome of historic development. A specific 
form which presupposes a sufficiently developed form of the 
division of labour and orivete ownership of wealth resources. 
oo yhen we talk of exchange value we roally mean the act of 
cxchangs whereby the social quality - value - quantitatively 
manifests itself. 


NOTE: In the next issue we shall deel with the 
uantitative aspect of value - not to be confused vith 
exchange velue = social labour - and what Marx moans b 
social labour as the substance of value. This has no 
Only theoretical importance but practical application. 


10, 
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the specific social character of the capitalist mode 
of oroduction brings about then the necessary division of 
labour to give adequate expression for it. 


the social character of capitalist production impress- 
6S on Gach product a social stamp, not because they are art- 
icles of hae but because it is an article of wealth to be 
exchange for other articles of wealth - they are commodities, 
in which each has a value in exchange for another value or 
other values. 


When we speak of exchange of commodities we always 
refer to two or more commodities. Each commodity itself has 
however as we have seen a social stamp and each commodity is 
therefore an embodiment of value and so possesses value which 
the exchange does not create but only realises. What the act 
of exchange does is to reveal how much value there is in a 
commodity compared with another or to put it more precisely 
it shows the Guantitalitive ratio between commodities - how 
much of this for that. Just as things have weicht before we 
put them on the scale, it is only by doing so that we find ot 

OW much weight. | 


BACTANCE SOCT TY AND EXCHANGE VALUE 


When economists talk about exchance society what is 
méant is that exchange has become a means of regubarising 
the purpose of production which is the production of commod- 
ities. It is only in a social organisation where comodit- 
ies are produced that an article of wealth comes to possess 
not only s use value but a value exchangeable for another 
value - or values. In less developed or simple commodity 
sroduction it was a relation between commodity owners, i. e. 

he guilds, craftsmen, smal] producers who owned the tools 
of production and so owned the product. To put another way 
it was 4 relation between the producers themselves. 


in modern capitalism it is a relation between the 
ommers of the commodity labour power and those who by virtue 
of productive ownership are able to appropriate the comnodi- 
ties produced by the activity of labour power. A social 
relation summed up by Marx as a relation between wage labour 
and capital. | 


iow as it already has been stated commodity produc- 
biok presupposes exchangc end what is termed exchange value 
appears at first sight to be a quantitative relation bet- 
woch things, i.&. bétween the comodities themselves and so 
it Secs ho more to do with social relations than use value, 
Uerz's treatment of this however cives us the key to his 
Goncept of value. This quantitative ratio between things 
25 mercly the phenom nal or exterior form of a relation bete 
Been men ond what those relations are has already been sun- 
Beri sed 


Ve msy hoyever state it in a slightly different way by 
Sayine thet the production of things, i.e. commodities, are 





themselves the products of men who stand to each other in a4 
certain way for the realisation of certain productive ends. 

In simplé comnodity production it was a relation between the 
producers themselves, taking their share of the social product 
Via the means of cxchange. In modern capitalism, commodity 
production fulfills the purpose of oyners of capital appropr- 
lating part of the sum of values created by workers, 1.6 me- 
paid labour in the form of surplus value.,. 


bo we can say that the production of value and its 
corollary, surolus valué is the expression of the purpose of 
production under given historical conditions where this purp- 
os€ is given effect by certain men, the owners of feet tel. 
And this means that other men stand in a certain relation to 
them as non-owners. So the production of commodities os en- 
bodiments of value is in reality e relation between men. And 
because value can only be realised through exchanse, that is 
between one commodity and another, it manifests itself as e 
relation between things — commodities. 


Value then is a_ characteristic, property, or quality 
of a given form of production - commodity production. AS such 
each commodity must have this guality. Now utility is a qud- 
ity given by conerete specific labour on nature given material 
But it is 2 guality inherent in the physical or tangible make 
up of thé comodity or service, itself. Velue on the other 
hand is s socicl quality the embodiment of social production 
and inherent in a given set of socisl productive relations 
and when we talk of valuo being a guality of a given historic 
form of production it is the same as saying value is a rel- 
ation between men. 


In conclusion although we have referred to exchange 
Value we were wrong. As Marx says a commodity is a use value 
ond a value. As a utility it is the general form of wealth 
production in all sociel life. On the other hand value 
1vselt is the outeome of historic development. <A specific 
form which presupposes a sufficiontly developed form of the 
division of labour and private ovnership of wealth resources, 
50 when we talk of exchange value we really mean the act of 
exchange Whereby the social quality - value - quantitatively 
nanifests itself. 


NOTE: In the next issue we shall deal with the 
quentitative aspect of value - not to be confused with 
exchange velue - social Labour - and vhat Marx means b 
social labour es the substance of value. This has no 
only theoretical importance but practical application. 
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Rocontly, some criticisnu was expressed in the party of 
articles which appoared in the "Socialist Standaré" dealing with 
the question of Ront Control. At the request of the E.C., the 
Hditorial Comiittoe produced o statencnt setting out what they 
considered to be the party's position on the nuatter,. 


We ore publishing this statement (vith cortein anend- 
uonts) in these peces as this is clearly « natter of vital int- 
erest ts members, and the statement itself is one which should 

rove a valuable re-affirmatim of the party's case on reforns. 
n the noxt issuc will appear e« criticisn of tho Editorial 
Committoe's views, and of course, auy other contributions on 
the subject will be appreciated. 


Editorial Connittee. 


THE PARTY'S ATTITUDE TO RENT CONTROL 


In response to sone discussion within the pak we were 
asked by the me to deal with the propusition that the Party 

should support rent control. This proposition was put in the 

following forn:- 


"IT agreo that Rent Control benefits the enployers, 
"it also benefits the workers, and in that case 
"should be supported by Socialists and by the 
"Soclalist Party." 


This proposition means that we showld now abandon a 
principle on which the Party was formed and add to our objective 
of abolishing capitalism and establishing socialisnu, on "inne 
cdiate demand", a heasure for the reform of capitalisna. 


Ve yoro asked for ovidence that a Farty Conference or 
Party Poll hed ever decided the Party's attitude on Rent 
Control, and whethur the Party had ever decided if rent emtrol 
then ee could net benefit the workers. The nenber concerned 
stated:- 


"Your rely contirns wheat I have always thought 
Wtoat the Party hes no attitude as to whether Ront 
"Control could be in working class interests..." 


The B.C. had alrescy pointed out that, over a large nun- 
ber of years, in the "Socialist Standard" and in Party panphlets 
(the latter read and approved by the .C. before publication) 
the uselessness of rent control fron thu point of vicw of the 
wurkors' real vacos hed been consistently maintained bocause 
the evidenco shoved that rent control had been designed to 
discuurage wage increases wild had had that cffect. The reply 
reccived was that the decisions of past Exccutive Comittce's 
orc not Party decisions. 


+his is a conpletcly crroncous view. ach year tho 
7>F 


vonicrence ano tne velegate lisetins review and decide on the work 
of the 4.0. during the year. The fact that no Conference or 
Delegate lieeting has ever rejected the U.C.‘'s attitude on rent 
control (and as far as we know no Branch has ever raised the 
guestion at Conferences or directly with the B.C.) is complete 
justification for holding that the Party fully endorsed the E.C's 
attitude. To argue that "no action" by Conference or Party Poll 
means that a question is undecided, wowld meai that some of the 
fundamental principles of the Party have never been decided. Tn 
aha we have been unable to hicnaer any conference of the 
arty that passed a resolution preventing the Party from having 
a list of reforms or iimediate demands. “No such resolution was 
ever passed or even Sesh bon because the Party was founded in 
protest against the 5.D.¥'s belief that a Socialist Party could 
remain socialist if it had a prograiue of immediate demands for 
reforms. At the founding of the Party no members thoucht it 
necessary to table a proposition so completely in opposition to 
the Party's stand as aia down in the D. of P, 


The second issuc of the "Socialist Standard" (October 
1904) contained an iditerial on the “Futility of Reform", explain- 
ing the Party's opposition to “immediate demands". If the sug- 
gestion made was correct this editoriel could be disregarded 
because Conference had not passed ge -resolution on it. 


Phe issue_of benefit to the working class. 





AS indicated above, the comrade concerned thinks that the 
issue is whether or not this particular reform could be of bene- 
fit to the workers; cond as he holds that it is of benefit he 
thinks that the Party is therefore under obligation to support it. 


This is guite beside the point in relation to the Party's 
attitude at its foundation. The Party did not teke the stand 
thet it was o posed to having a programe of useless social 

cforms but should have a programme of reforms held ta be of 
benefit to the working class. The Party took the stand that it 
would have no imsediate demands. It repudiated on principle 
the S.D.F. policy of immediate demands (one of which incidentally 
wos the demand for low rented houses). Among the reasons why 
the Porty was opposed in principle ts supporting reforms were 
that to do so would attract reformists into the ranks of the 
Ferty and submerge its Socialist objective; snd that no amount 
of reform logislation would alter the class charactor of capit- 
slism or the position of the working class. It was also shown 
thot efforts devoted to strengthening the socialist movement 
would have more effect in extracting concessions from the capit- 
Slist class than any reforn agitation as they would, through 
fear of socialism, seek to kcep yorkers from turning to it. 
ean Were Continually made in the earliest issues of 
c =e « 


the Facts about Rent Control. 


The first important fact about Rent Control is that no 
Government in this country has ever had a policy of rent control 
designed simply to keep rents from rising. The Tories and 
Liberals who started rent control and the Tories and Labonurites 
who have continued it, did so in connection with, and as part 
of, a Dolicy of preventing wage increases; cither by act of 
Perliement or by Defence Regulations, or by the policy of "wage 
restraint". That was the declared purpose and that was the 
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Indeed the comrade concerned aoparently agrees that this 
is so for he writes: "I agree that rent control benefits the 
employers", 

It is indéed difficult to discover from the comrade's 
letters in whst nay he thinks thet rent control does benefit 
the workers, although he dots give what he mistakenly regards 
as one of its advantages. Ec writes:- . 


"Another edvantere of rent control is that the worker 
"has the protection of the County Court. If he is 
"unfortunate to fall in arrears with his rent he can't 
"be thrown out in the Street by the landlord; the Court 
"in almost all cases allows him to pay off his arrears. 
"Tt there is a legal linit to rents, the worker can't 
"be put out in order that the landlord can let his 
"house to a higher paid worker and by that means 
"incroase his profit". 

b 


Tt will be observed from this that what is meant by the 
proposition that the Party should suport Rent Control is not 
just some abstract generalisation but that the Party should sup- 
port the actual legislation, the Rent Control Acts. 


He is however wrong in his coneéption of the lay. ven 
if we assume that having to pay ront arrears, but being able to 
pay them after the due date, iS a material advantage, this has 
nothing to do with rent control as such. Laws enabling Courts 
to délay evicion for non-payment of rent could operate without 
any control of rents, It is apparently suggested that we should 
support a demand for such laws. 


It is also important to observe that the proposition that 
the Party should support Rent Control would in fact mean opposing 
both the Tory Rent policy and the Labour Party Rent policy, because. 
under both a ee rents will be increased, and under both 
policies ail or most houses will eventually be outside rent control 

The Labour policy of having houses taken over by local Councils, 
repaired, and the rents raised, slso involves removing the houses 
from rent control because Council houses sre outside control). 
Also Councils likewise evict tenants who do not pay their rent. 


Oné of the invariable weaknesses of all reform proposals 
is also indicated in the letter received: they all nean trying 
to help only some of the workers. The “higher paid" workers who 
want to gel into houses (possibly out of a higher rented house) 
would not regard legislation which prevents them from doing so 
as a benefit to then. 


SS FF eee Cr CU" rT CeO?" ore? 


The #.C. on 12th November passed a folloing resolution 
informing the comrade concerned: 


"that as the Party is opposed to rent and the existence 
“or a landiord class, they camot support rent control", 


to which they received the reply:- 
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in reéyly to your brief letter I shall also be 
"brief. Firstly because the Party is opposed to the wages system - 
"doés this prevent the Party from being in favour of higher wages 
"for the working class. Secondly does this prevent the Party 
"from being opposed to wage reductions". 


This again indicates a failure to understand the funda- 
mental stand made by the Party at its fowmdation, its insistence 
on recognition of the class struggle as the necessary basis for 
a socialist Party. On the one hand the Party rejected the idea 
of a programme of "immediate demands" for social reform levisla- 
tion but equally insisted that the workers must under capitalism 
struggle on the industrial field, this being one aspect of the 
class strugele. 


The fact that the Party agrces that the workers must 
struggle against their employers on the industrial field does 
not in any way conflict with the Party's opposition to campaign 
ing for social reform legislation. The former cnables the Party 
to point out to striking workers the necessity to gain control 
of the political machinery on the basis of a socialist mandate 
to abolish capitalism and establish mcialism. The latter is in 
direct conflict with the Party's Socialist objective since it 
necessarily involves either trying to cet into Parliament on 4 
reformist mandate, or trying to influence governments of capital 
ism by political campaigning for social reforms, among the electors. 


Point is added to this by the fact that all of the govern- 
Gents in this comtry that have supported rent control legisla- 
tion have coupled it with a demand (or legislation) sited to 
prevent the workers from taking industrial action to gain higher 
WAGGS. 


Proportion of Worker's wages spent on Rent 


The comrade concerned stated that before rent control 
"the workors paid more out in rent from their wages than they did 
when rent control was brourtht in". This is quite correct, but 
the significance of it is obViously not realised by this member. 


Spending a smaller proportion of wages on rent means of 
course spending a Targer proportion on food, clothing, travel 
to work and other things anid this 1s what happened between 1912 
and 1990, and after 1939. 


The logic of it is (and various social reformers seized 
on it to give weight to other reform demands) that the Party 
should support social reform demands for reducing the proportion 
OF Waces spent on food, or on clothing or on travel etc. by 
demanding price controls or subsidies on food, or clothing or 
travel. (The latest reform demend, endorsed by a Trade Union, 
is that all travel to and from work should be “free" and that 
all workers should have 2/6d a week deducted from their wages 
to pay for it. And one of the reform demands of members of the 
S.DeF. was that all food should be free). 


What has been overlookcd is that in the period of Labour 
Government, 1945- 1951 then the proportion of wages spent on 
rent was falling because wages vere rising while rent and rates 
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Pose haradiy at ail, the workers total purchasing power was 
ee because of the success of the Labour Government in 
dissuading workers fron eee wage Claims in a period of 
rising cost of living. hey used rent control to reinforce 
their wage restraint campaign. Wage restraint in spite of 
the rising cost of living was explicitly declared to be Lab-~ 
our Government sce Pg the late Stafford Cripps, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in 1929, 


summary and Conclusion 


We would reiterate that the facts about rent control 
and its joint policy of wage restraint demonstrate that the 
employers have benefited from it throuch being able to Pay 
lower wages than they would otherwise have had to pay. The 
critic makes no attempt to meet this and indeed apparently 
accepts it as a fact, 


Nor': does this Comrade attempt to deal with the reason 
why Tories and Labourites are both committed to pigher rents; 
the fact that rent control has so increased the dglapidation 
of Gnormous numbers of working class houses that its continu- 
ation on the old basis is admitted by both Reese to be imposs- 
ible (In addition the Tories sre now OBPORE to rent control 
because, with some rents controlled and others not controlled 
workers could not be induced to move into new areas where all 
rents are uncontrolled and this "immobility of labour" interferes 
with production). 


Nor does he deal with the facts that delapidated and 
near slum housing resulting from rent control is clearly not 
in the interest of the working class (On his line of argument 
the Party should also support slum clearance and higher rents). 


While it is obviously not necessary to re-affirm the 
Party's attitude apaltiss suppor ting social reform legislation, 
it can do nothing but good that Party members to whom the 
original controversies may not be familiar, should be reminded 
of the principles on which the Party was formed. 
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THE SOCIALIST STANDARD 
At the last conference, considerable discussion took 

lace on the quality of the party's propaganda journal, and 

he prospects cf improving it. Hackney branch, who was one 

of the brenches who raised the Matter, issued a circular putt- 
ing forward their views on this and we are reproducing this 
Circular here as we think that it is worthy of a wider circu- 
dation than merely to branches and delegates alone. In any 
event it is likely to prove of assistance to members when the 
hatter is dealt vith at a party meeting, It is hoped that by 
the time the next issue is published, further contributions 
will have been received which will appear in these pages. 


Editorial Comnittes 


THe “SOCIALIST STANDARD" 


liore and more, the future of the Socialist Party's 
propaganda lies in the yritten word, There is ne need to 
elaborate this; the decline of street-corner meetings and 
debates, and even the highvay-planners' threat to Hyde Park 
emphasize how much rests in Party pamphlets and leaflets and 
most of all, of course, in the "Socialist Standard". 


The purpose of this statement is to say clearly and 
mequivocally that the "Socialist Standard" is not good enough; 
that, in fact, in rundemen tally important respects it is very 
poor indeed. This has been said, in verying ways end with 
verying degrees of directness, at Conference efter Conference 
in recent yeors by members end Branches. Always, the Party 
has accepted the reply that the "Standard " as it is is the 
best which can be got from limited human and financisl resour- 
Ces. 


Wé challonge this. We say that if it is truce, if noth- 
ing better con be done, then the Party is touching rock bottom, 
That is net to denigrate the consistent excellence of e few 
regular contributors to the "Standard". On the contrary, their 
unvarying readability ond informativeness underlines the point 
we are Meking; they should be writing in a good paper. 


We think the "Socialist Standard" to-day is not a good 
paper, ond we are asking other members to support us in asking 
urgently that enquiries be made and steps be bak ee to make 
something better of it - and we ask this beccuse we believe 
that the Party can do better. Our case is that the "Standard" 
to-day is to alI appearances without a policy; that, the imme- 
diate exceptions made, its contributions made ere without ideas 
ond even knovledge; that the standard of writing is pitifully, 
shanefully low; that its appearance and arrangement damn it; 
and finally, that in the last fow years attempts to train 
writers or to make even a little organised use of then have 
been virtuslly none, 


First, most important of all, the policy. What is the 
policy of the "Socialist Standard" ? Has it ever becn publish- 
6d or even stated 2? There is, in fact, a goneral ainléssness 
about the "Standard" that has spread in the last tyo or three 
years. Nobody seems to know for whom it is written or with 
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ect. in via. One body of Party need Wants it simple, 
igel anc jolly; short words on y please, to help 
cvs in Wook-ond Mail country. thers want it appeal- 


» the “intellisgonvsia™:” yet others seek it written for 
* - " Ine Ye ie | 
abers, ond still others for anyone but Party menbers. 


The purnose behind the “Stance ard" is equally undefined, 
equally netinieus, Bove iy open to a dezen surmises. To convert 
the heathen ? To commcnt ang peviay ? To inform or elucidate, 
to give facts or simplify then ? Or is it just hell-bent to 

state the Party’ 8 case ? Gur viey is that the "Standard" should, 
be 3 written for Sosiniases, £94 ila alls should be to give a tip- 
topsociar ish jonRenhaey on 


thd wuxla and things around us. I 
Li is Satoresting ror oocinlisis, if will be equally so to the 
ublic ws Would Tike to atuzechk., Bet our concérn at the moment 
is that the is tantlard® Hoy tas 0 diseernible policy at all. 


Not there. Virgo intacta. Ain't gov none. 


ack of knovlodge and ideas; this is not said lightly. 
What 15 there te o5 said for tis endless pe naee fa chats on 
Socialism, Fowr-minwie 467resses to 40e Torking class, three 
i es) 
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ject. nt 3 Jathle about by an egtanlished “authori ty and call- 
12 Ly Soperr: LE ube ong Gey neyoor shaking the readers with 
the news that a certain indust i’'y 18 run for profit. 


It might be remembered that even all that silly corres- 
poncence of religion Nas 20 Tast evoked by on equally silly 
erbiels — Llin-infornec and contPary the Socialist case - in 


ta 
the "Standeré", The Ediloricl Comittee's known view is that 
articles cangeat be excihuded unisgs tney say sone thing Wrong. . 
Well, somo or thot GO Gay 22nc3 yolge sre wrong ; but more and 


more of thom say nothing wrons because they Say - ~ nothing. 


‘ The standard of writing, ihe cetual presentation of oe 
in tords, iS as puor \ Wits Peetaiy exetpbions) as could be foun 
oe pete ro Obeagi: ant, tell te is fosgn't natter. It does, 
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Cliche=socuen, naaknoyed 7 pares badl grater; poor constructions 
all the Meni Les patLens orf jaa ity to write detent let slone 
Woll, ara all too. Aeron in the Ne saarn™.~ Yethit Teo 
"Standard" is RoLng £9 cos uo to cur needs on the spearhead 
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Toit goes with equel strength ror the layout of the 

"Standard", The shoddy sapoveri shed-1 9 king pe spor is bad 
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Cnonen, bul mace yorss hy the conplete heer aes of any attenpt 

tO Tinka the most of 1b by imaginative design. The fline-taetiien 
Look of it ali: arvicles becin at. the tops of pages only by 
accident, may break ory’ to be continued in oll kinds of places, 
sho No interes= takeh in naking then look attractive. The 
neaningless Sins base bist - who is oe tO buy by the 

allure Br ? j ia hy PRS Books" or “Notes by the 
Woy" 3 The ore s ‘ata git or OF opinion neve: this is something ~ *. 
Ve Gah dv suketisng spout. . 
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aré the people immediately responsible - the E.C. and 

the Editorial Comittee - doing anything to make the "Standard" 
better or looking to its future in any way ? they are not. 
There has been no writers’ class for two or three years; but, 
in any case, the writers’ classes that have been run in recent 
ete have produced no writers. This may not be the fault of 

hose running the class (on the other hand it may be; can we 
find out ? ), but the fact renains. What would be said of a 
speakers’ class that produced no speakers ? 


Not is any attenpt made to obtain articles or to organ- 
ize in even oa nild way the services of the regular writers. 
We asked rogular writers if they were ever asked to co-operate 
or to write on particular subjects, and the answer vas virtually 
never - that the committee presumably hoped or waited for what 
night turn up cach month, 


We clain that the “Socialist Standard" is an inferior 
paper pees and we ie to the Party membership to do sone- 
thing about it. The Party can produce a first-class "Standard", 
Jo think the Editorial Comittce should lay down standards and 
refuse articles which do not cone up to then. Ve want something 
done to produce fresh writers ond provide for the future, and 
sonething to crhere the month-by-month material of the "Standard", 
and attention pane to the appearance of it. Most of all, we 
want a policy for the "Stendard". The lack of ep nay be 
the greatest factor, indoed, in the poor puede sy of the articles. 
Tor how con writers trork without mowing J what purpose, for 
whoa, or by what standards they are writing ? 


We are not offering positive proposals here: that is not 
our point ie are asking that the entire question of the “Soc- 
iclist Standard" be investigated; by the E.C., by the Branches, 
by a pte: heeting — the means does not matter so long as the 
investigation is thorough. Until now we have always accepted 
the reply that the "Standard" is the best that can be done: 
end while we have gone on accepting it, the best has gono fron 
BOOE <0 fae 68: Ve Want it to be the best, and we believe it 
can be done. 


Fraternally, 
Hackney Branch 
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Comrades, 

vor the past six months I heéve concentrated on 
distributing back issues of the 8.S. over a fairly wide saree 
on British Railways trsins, cafeterias and weiting rooms. 

Brieily, my method is to tuck sn S.8&. one quarter 
behindg the mirror (where nesrly all cyes wander) in the train 
toilets, and siso on luggage racks and seats, and waiting room 
snd cefeteria tables, etc. Also used are the free “Introduct- 
ary" leaflets and "Trade Union", ete. 

This form of propsgsndse depends meinly on two condit- 
Lons; one, the ebility to give away something for nothing, and 
secondly the ability to move around daily whilst collecting 
Tiithy lucre for fares, rent and snacks! 

In my own particulsr cese I try to remain Outside 
the fsctories, selling from the beg, which gets harder as 
time goes on. So much so thet it is ovuite within the foresee- 
able future when I may be forced to remain static and stop the 
dsily grind of trsin-catching as a method of living under csp- 
ltalzsm, With this in view I am pessing on this information 
to younger members who may be intereated in carrying on this 
type of propeganda which IT am convinced is well worth-while 
from my observstion of results. 

To Keep moving under capitalism is to increase one's 
chances of selling (whatever one is selling in the daily 
struggl-), by contacting potentiel customers here snd there 
end roundabout over as wide e field as possible. It follows 
irom this thet to place the Socislist Stendsrd under as meny 
working class noses 8s possible at tke samc Gime, cdslls for 
only a tiny extra effort, end at the leest will alweys meke 
more citizens ewere of our existence, 

Any criticism or suggestions on the sbove will be 
welcomed, 

Cordislly and sraternsily, 
G. Rk. Russell, 
Central Branch, 





Printed and publisked by the Socialist Party of Grest Britain, 
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